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NOTE TO ARTICLE III. No. CCTV. 

West Wickham, Londow, 
August 14, 1864. 

To the Editors of the North American Review. 

Gentlemen : — In an able article upon the origin of our notions of 
Space and Time, contained in your current number, the solution of this 
problem, proposed by me in a work called the " Analogy of Thought 
and Nature," is alluded to in terms conveying an impression so different 
to that which I at least intended to convey, that I ask the favor of a few 
lines in your pages to state more clearly my views on this subject. And 
I do this with the less diffidence, because my solution has a direct bear- 
ing upon a question hitherto little considered, but which must, I think, 
be admitted to be of great importance in metaphysical inquiries, name- 
ly, the constructive action of thought. 

Your reviewer alleges that I resolve the idea of Space into a " sensu- 
ous imagination," because I have said that " the thought of Space is 
no sooner formed than it resolves itself into the opposite thoughts of 
Centre and Circumference." I allow that my too unguarded employ- 
ment of these words justifies the criticism, and the more so, that I have 
not drawn in my book with sufficient clearness the distinction between 
Space and Motion which I am about to draw here ; but I cannot allow 
that it justly applies to my conceptions as I apprehend them. 

Every thought involves an act of will, — we will to think. But of 
what do we think when we thus will ? what forms the substance of our 
thoughts ? I reply, motions, — either produced directly by the action 
of our wills, or called forth by sensations or emotions, i. e. agencies in- 
dependent of our proper wills, by which they are affected. The will to 
produce motion is a power of which it is impossible to suppose our- 
selves deprived so long as we retain conscious being. All thoughts 
not traceable to sensations or emotions are expressions of or reflections 
upon motions. And all thoughts about our sensations or emotions re- 
solve themselves into the reproduction, rearrangement, or analysis by 
the aid of language of the motions called forth in us by sensation or 
emotion. Now, if this be a true account of thought, it cannot be sur- 
prising that our first thought, the logical condition of all that follow, is 
the thought of that in which motion is possible, — a thought which, ac- 
cording to the principle of opposition pervading all thought, falls into 
two great opposites : 1. The thought of Space, that in which coexistent 
motions are possible ; 2. The thought of Time, that in which successive 
motions are possible. These opposite conditions unite in the thought 
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of a motion willed, which must be thought of as willed in Space and 
Time ; while each of these falls within itself into a new opposition ; — 
the thought of Space into that of Centre and not Centre, which unite in 
the thought of motions emanating from any assumed centre ; the thought 
of Time into the opposition of Past and Future, which unite in the 
thought of the present. 

The unions thus produced necessarily begin to assume what your 
reviewer calls a " sensuous image " ; the complete absence of such an 
image belonging solely to the principle of Will, of which we become 
conscious only by intuition, not by presentation. For since this power 
acts by determining itself, and every determination is, as Spinoza said, 
a negation, every such determination must partake of the character of 
a thing, that is, of that which being determined both qualitatively, or as 
to the direction of the motions concerned in its production, and quanti- 
tatively, or as to their magnitude, may become an object to sense. 

But until this double determination has been effected we have only 
objects of thought, not of sense ; though the objects of sense may be 
used as illustrations, to shadow forth the more subtile conceptions of 
thought. Thus I justify the use of Centre and Circumference in refer- 
ence to Space. God has been said to be a Being who has his centre 
everywhere and his circumference nowhere. So the centre of Space is 
only the point assumed by the will as the origin of motion, which may 
be taken anywhere, — and its circumference is determined only by the 
distance to which the motion is willed to extend. There is no true 
" image " in this thought, because there is no expression either of Qual- 
ity or Quantity ; no particular movement willed, but only an unlimited 
place for motion : and the word circumference is used only to denote 
that this possibility of motion is thought of as equally possible in all 
directions. 

I am, with much respect, yours, 

EDW. VANSITTART NEALE. 

[The passage referred to by Mr. Neale is contained in the North 
American Review for July, 1864, p. 114, and .is expressed as follows : — 
" To a limited extent, E. V. Neale accepts Trendelenburg's psychologi- 
cal theory (Analogy of Thought and Nature, 1863, pp. 28, 29) : ' As 
Trendelenburg has shown, .... all attempts to explain the thought of 
Space made by the profoundest thinkers either imply the thought of 

Space, or fall into absurdity The thought of Space is no sooner 

formed, than it distinguishes itself into two opposite thoughts, that of 
centre and circumference ; which imply, while they deny each other.' 
Such a ' thought of Space' is clearly a sensuous image of Extension." 
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Nothing could be farther from literary justice, or from our own inten- 
tion, than to quote an isolated passage from Mr. Neale's work, and wrest 
it to an interpretation at variance with the general tenor of the context. 
But, notwithstanding the above explanations, we are constrained to ad- 
here to our former criticism. The passage in question was selected at 
random as representative of an error pervading the entire work, — an 
error which is ingrained into its fundamental theory. The distinctions 
which we endeavored to establish between Space and Extension are 
everywhere overlooked or neglected in it, especially the distinction be- 
tween them as to imaginability. Though intended " to shadow forth the 
more subtile conceptions of thought," all sensuous symbolism of Space 
inevitably materializes it, and yields only illustrations of Extension. 
The circle or sphere, with a centre and circumference bearing definite 
and fixed relations to each other, is inadmissible even as an illustration 
of absolute and limitless vacuity ; for it determines that which is, on 
pain of contradiction, indeterminable. A " centre of Space " may be 
" taken anywhere " ; but, once taken, it is fixed, and conceivable only 
by the sensuous imagination as an element of a limited, geometrical 
figure. Such a conception, therefore, far from symbolizing Space, which 
is a bare, void condition of things, yields only a concrete image of Ex- 
tension. The idea of Space can be arrived at only by pursuing a very 
different route. 

The error of Mr. Neale is, as we conceive, enveloped in the germinal 
principle of his theory. Motion, as the a priori condition of the " con- 
structive action of thought," upon which he lays so much stress, is logi- 
cally posterior to the thing moved, and the thing moved is logically 
posterior to Space and Time, the conditions of things in general. Hence 
motion is not the first fact, or " substance of our thoughts." Indeed, 
motion, being a mere predicate, and not a subject, manifestly cannot 
stand alone at all, as an object of thought. The influence of Trende- 
lenburg is powerfully apparent in Mr. Neale's work ; and both writers 
confound motion with activity in general. All motion is activity, but 
all activity is not motion ; activity is a generic term, of which motion, 
or the activity of matter, and the activity of mind, for which we have 
no generic name, are the species. Hence to explain all facts, physical 
and mental, by means of motion alone, evidently materializes philoso- 
phy, however unintentionally, and renders the confusion of imagination 
and pure intellection (and consequently the confusion of Space with 
Extension) a logical necessity of the procedure. The "constructive 
action of thought," viewed as the activity of mind representing matter 
and creating new combinations of it, throws much light upon the nature 
of the sensuous imagination, and in this respect philosophy owes much 
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to Trendelenburg and his school; but viewed as entire activity of 
thought, it is only a fragment put for the whole. Mr. Neale's work is 
ingenious and very suggestive ; and, despite a certain want of lucidity 
caused by deficient analysis, is a valuable contribution to metaphysical 
literature. Its aim and scope enlist our sympathy and respect; and 
we trust it is the harbinger of other works. 

We are obliged, by the necessity for brevity, to omit further remarks 
on Mr. Neale's note ; but perhaps enough has been said to substantiate 
our former criticism.] 



